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Gromyko hosted a dinner at the Soviet Mission 

nrnpo F , 0ll ; wi "« a brief conversation on how the disarmament conference should 
proceed, in the course of which the Secretary had pointed out the relationship > 
Mr Gr e omvk e Crl8ls "^ Berlin and «*• possibility of achieving di ^en ' 
Mr Gromyko suggested that no crises should be created and claimed that the 

lalllr FT" S Were d68i8ned t0 kn ° Ck the 8 rOUnd from under "ises. He 

with Til sorts Pr of e oL R S M ati ° n '? ^ Walking ° n * tight ro * e > which was fra ^t 
!" h " "? ° rtS ° f P° S8ib le surprises. A situation where there was no peace 
treaty ^ere troops were stationed in West Berlin, where the occupation regime 
prevailed ln that city, and where the sovereign rights of the GDR were encroach- 
ed upon, may generate situations neither of the two sides wanted. 

The Secretary responded by saying that, in his view, the situation we 
V ,11L ?o£ g l?t y ^ SS follows: The Sov i*t Union had made some proposals 

The fact th^*LT e ,Tn C f Pta u le t0 the * e8t ln the literal sens * ° f the word. 
lilhVT iSffST Soviet Union had pursued those proposals for three years 
?M« H< 6 3llE a S 0n ° f the im P° rtance ^e Soviet Union attached to them, but 
™ iS TgP thcm more acceptable. The Secretary expressed the view that 
the exchajp^tveen the US and the USSR which had taken place since the 
towtl^ Bln4, f <lt i? n ^ taken ° ffi <* indicated that there was no movement 
toward agreement. What the United States had said at Vienna and in the sub- 
sequent exchanges : apparently had made little impression in Moscow. However, 
the Secretary emphasized, everything that had been stated by the U.S was 
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really meant and .fleanVsei'loGMy'. • Ttte SfecifeCury* sOTd 'chat when we had come 
to Geneva it was quite apparent that the two sides were not in agreement 
and that there was very little prospect of finding agreement. Therefore 
the question now was how to deal with the fact of disagreement. He suggested 
that one way would be to start from the existing situation. The Soviet Union 
had also suggested this approach but without taking into account the complete 
set of facts. The Soviet Union had said that there were two Germanies, but 
there was also the fact that Berlin, and particularly West Berlin, also 
existed. The Secretary emphasized that unless there was a radical change in 
the Soviet attitude expressed since 1958 with respect to the vital interests 
of the West, it was difficult to see how an understanding could be reached, 
and thus our problem was to find ways of handling disagreement without 
conflict which would have disastrous consequences for both of our countries 
and the whol* Northern Hemisphere as well. 

Mr. Gromyko responded that if the United States expected a radical 
change in the Soviet position, i.e., abandonment, by the USSR of its proposals 
for a change in the West Berlin situation, for a German peace treaty, and for 
respect of the sovereignty of the GDR, then this was in vain since the USSR 
would never agree to such a proposition. Both sides could and must seek a 
solution that would meet the interests of both sides. Such a solution would 
provide for: (1) a German peace treaty -- perhaps without Western partici- 
pation, which would be regrettable; (2) a change in the abnormal situation 
in West Berlin, a situation which had ensued from Germany's surrender; and 
(3) a change in the situation with regard to respect for the sovereignty 
of the GDR, which was now quite intolerable. He asserted that if both sides 
desired to reach agreement, agreement could be reached. On the other hand, 
if there was no such desire, the situation was quite different and the USSR 
would have to take alone such steps as it had mentioned previously on numerous 
occasions. 

The Secretary observed that the conversation was moving towards clari- 
fication. The Soviet Union had said that the West should withdraw. We 
had said that we had a position in West Berlin which we would maintain. 
These positions were in contradiction and the problem was what we should do. 
We were prepared to deal with the factual situation, and we were also pre- 
pared to deal with the theoretical situation by advancing proposals on how 
the German situation should be resolved permanently. What we could not 
accept was when the USSR said one thing should be taken on the basis of facts 
and another on the basis of theory; Neither side must act like a mother 
giving a spoonful of bitter medicine to her child and saying "Take it, it's 
good for you". Each side knew what its vital interests were < 
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prevent a clash ne*f thef of thftfti VrfhMd. ,, THb rSecrettfry^recalled the President's 
remarks to Adzhubel that some problems may be affected by time. Berlin may 
become more manageable with time. However, the Secretary pointed out, this 
should not be interpreted as a desire to procrastinate. He stressed that the 
USSR had denied Western vital interests for more than 3 years and the US did 
not like that delay. If we were to hurry, hurry toward agreement was one 
thing; but if the hurry was not toward agreement then Moscow and Washington 
must think what they were hurrying. to. 

Mr. Gromyko observed that bitter medicine sometimes helped the patient. 
Remarking that taste was a subjective matter, he professed bewilderment why 
the Soviet proposals were considered bitter. The USSR held the opposite 
view, since its proposals for a free city of West Berlin in connection with 
a German peace treaty was designed to eliminate a source of friction, and 
there was nothing bitter involved here. He asserted that the West always 
ascribed sinister motives to the USSR. 

Referring to the Secretary's remarks that the Soviet Union had been 
refusing over three years to recognize the Western rights in Berlin, he claimed 
that this was not so and that the USSR was merely trying to eliminate the 
abnormal situation which had resulted from Germany's unconditional surrender. 
As to the Secretary's remark about facts and theory, he contended that this 
was a somewhat arbitrary way of interpreting the situation. The USSR believed 
that there were main facts as well as subsidiary or secondary facts. The 
decisive fact was that two Germanies existed as independent states. 17 years 
had passed since World War II without a peace treaty and the USSR had con- 
cluded that a change was necessary. As to the Secretary's query how the USSR 
claimed to proceed on the basis of facts but sought change, he asserted that 
there was no contradiction here. All the USSR wanted was to normalize the 
situation in Germany and Berlin and draw a line under World War II through 
the conclusion of a peace treaty and by solving the West Berlin problem on 
that basis. The Soviet Union had been repeating this phrase because it 
wanted to convince the West. After all the Soviet Union was negotiating and 
there was nothing else it could do in that situation other than write and 
talk. 

Mr. Gromyko contended that the USSR was negotiating with the US in the 
hope that .agreement could be reached. The United States had also said that 
it wanted agreement. The Secretary had said today that perhaps an under- 
standing Xrou Id be reached on the basis of the existing factual situation. 
But such in understanding would also represent agreement. The Secretary 
had said in New York that both sides should agree on the factual situation, 
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but it was quite tfreaftlurt agt-efcnfene mftSt ■sdttiehftWIfe "recorded and formalized. 
A peace treaty, even without Western participation, would do that, while 
agreement on other matters could be formalized with Western participation 
If the US were not to say that it wished agreement, the USSR would proceed 
differently. But since the US stated that it wanted agreement, the USSR 
was negotiating with it. 

The group then moved to the adjoining room for Coffee. 

The Secretary resumed the conversation by stating that he wished to 
draw a distinction between negotiation and action. We had no doubt that any 
government was free to raise any proposals as a matter of negotiations, even 
though the other side might regard those proposals to be outrageous. However 
we were most concerned when suggestions were raised which contemplated action' 
without the consent of the other side. If Moscow desired to stabilize the 
situation on the basis of the existing facts, we had considerable under- 
standing for this. This would be a reflection of events which had taken place 
during and since the war. However, it was our view that the heart of the 
existing situation was our presence in West Berlin and the freedom of acceis 
to West Berlin. It would be one thing to stabilize the situation and record 
it in a treaty on the basis of the existing situation in West Berlin and the 
existing access, as had been done in the Zorin-Bolz understanding, whereas 
it was quite a different thing to propose a treaty providing for change in 
the situation and contemplating action. This was so elementary to us that 
we could not understand why the other side did not regard it elementary as 
we 1 1 . 

Referring to the Soviet paper received yesterday, the Secretary stated it 
was disappointing since it provided no basis for discussion. The paper took 
no account of what the President had said in Vienna or of US statements 
through the various channels. It merely reflected the Soviet position advanced 
three years ago and no solution was possible for that basis. Reiterating 
that both sides could either reach agreement on the basis of the existing 
situation or make proposals how the situation should be changed and then 
negotiated, the Secretary stated that the US had not done the latter because 
it believed that the prospects of understanding were better on the basis 
of the situation existing now and in the near future. 

ZhSiJHfes£££X ' t nen strongly emphasized that it was important to be clear 
as to wha*|P> i '.the heart of the matter here. He stated that the United 
States wai»&ft no sense prisoner of the FRG; in other words, it was not merely 
following with reluctance the lead from someone it was not responsible for. 

What 
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What we were concerned with here* were t'h'e vital inYerests of the United 
States. The Secretary said he assumed that Mr. Gromyko acted on the same 
basts in his relations with East Germany, and stressed again that what we 
were talking about was US national interests. 

The Secretary then referred to some points discussed over the past 
weeks. He expressed the belief that reconciliation of the freedom of access 
and of what the USSR called the sovereignty of the GDR, should not present 
a problem, since similar arrangements were made throughout the world almost 
every day. With regard to the status of West Berlin, he said that we pre- 
ferred to refer to Berlin as a whole, but the USSR said that this was not 
a subject for discussion. As to West Berlin, the United States view was 
that West Berlin was not part of West Germany. It was a separate territory 
under our responsibility but free to choose its way of life and establish 
relations with the outside world. With reference to Mr. Gromyko's interest 
in the question of frontiers, the Secretary stated that this should not 
present a great problem either. He reiterated most emphatically that the 
US was in Berlin and that it will stay there, and stated that it will be 
well if this was clearly understood. The United States would stay in Berlin 
until there was a broad change, such as an all -German settlement, a general 
settlement of East-West relations or a general settlement in the disarmament 
field. However, under present circumstances, the US would stay in West 
Berlin. As to the Soviet Union suggestion that UN troops be stationed in 
West Berlin, the Secretary said that if Mr. Gromyko meant US, UK and French 
troops, we might go so far as to think about it. Otherwise, such an arrange- 
ment would not be possible. 

Mr. Gromyko said that the heart of the matter was whether the two sides 
wished to negotiate seriously or to procrastinate. The USSR proceeded on 
the premise that both sides desired to reach real understanding. The US had 
referred to difficulties with some of its allies. This was something 
for the United States to judge, but the USSR was negotiating with the US 
as the representative of the West, since it knew that the US had influence 
with its allies. The USSR had been negotiating with the US most seriously; 
otherwise it would have not displayed such scrupulous and tolerant attitude 
throughout all the exchanges since Vienna. As Mr. Khrushchev has stated to 
the President, Germany was the only source of friction between the United 
States and the USSR, and if that source were eliminated everybody would sign 
with rellaf. 

Mr. Gromyko continued that he was gratified that the Secretary believed 
it possible to reconcile the two requirements related to access. Since the 
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The Secretary interjected that this was noLhing new. As the President 
had stated to Mr. Khrushchev, we could not ace apt any diminution of the 
Western position in Berlin. 

Mr. Gromyko went on to say that US statements to the effect that the 
West was present in West Berlin to protect the interests and what it called 
the way of life of West Berlin, ignored Soviet statements that the USSR was 
also in favor of such protection. He contended that the Secretary was now 
circumventing this element of the Soviet position completely, whereas in 
New York he had asked questions on how West Berlin's freedom would be ensured. 
He said that judging from the Secretary's statements, the US did not appreciate 
the steps the Soviet Union had made to narrow the gap between the respective 
positions of the two sides and toward reaching an understanding. He cited 
the Soviet paper of March 19 as one of such steps, and asaerted that it took 
into account some of the considerations expressed by the US and general 
principles mentioned by the Secretary. He said that it was good to hear that 
the Secretary believed that there was no problem with regards to frontiers 
and some other matters, and this was a positive factor. The Soviet paper 
of March 19 had been advanced in order to narrow the gap between the position 
of the two sides; however, the Secretary had now said that this proposal was 
almost a step backward. He expressed the hope that the United States would 
study the paper most carefully and give a reply to it. 

Referring to the question of access, Mr. Gromyko noted that the US had 
repeatedly stated that it was not clear how access would be organized in 
practice, and how respect for the sovereignty of GDR should be understood in 
connection with the transit of persons and goods. He contended that the 
Soviet position on this score had been explained in Vienna, New York and 
Washington* as well as to Spaak, Fanfani, and some American journalists who 
must have* Informed the US Government. Nevertheless, the US appeared still 
not to have a completely clear picture of how this problem would be handled 
in practice. Taking into account all this, and in particular the private 
talks the Secretary and he, Gromyko, had last week and the day before, the 
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regard to access and transit so t J a "o th ? additl ° nal clarification wUh 
Gromyko then produced a paper savint it 8 W ° Uld remain ""clear. Mr 
the US would study. P Per Sayi "* lt «** a working paper which he hoped 

rece^d^^ ef r : r SP : n t stL^a^^ *° ™ on the paper 
paper were referred to the United Stat^ V" qUite SUre that if that 
have a tive impression "^ States and aUied governments they would 

useful to treat the paper as a for™? Therefore » he did not believe it 
that in terms of the discussion in Gen eXpr f SSi ° n ° f Sovi *t views? He said 
Mr. Gromyko to take the paper back buV ' ^ WaS inClined to suggest to 
have connotation in diplomatic practice^hi^h ^ S ° b — 'fhat would 
Secretary expressed the view that flex^Mi^ u^ dld n0t intend - The 
contacts until both sides move! illiTalltZe^ * ^^ ln ' heSe 

furthe~§f^ r ^ e e d n Imlhalica^irthlt^hel tb" £* ^ Sh ° Uld «™*«« 
that our vital interests included (n our n * Rre,ldaBt had "ated " 
freedom of access as it had hJll -, T P resen ce in West Berlin- C>\ 

m*:? Beran c ° ch °°" °- - XTu^ir-vr*-- « <»"'£,± 

literal sense. The Secretarv th a ' he used the word "vitamin it* 

exchange of unilateral* wa^not^ »t "" '*" *" <«" 
vital interests as seen by each of tL t atly as in >Portant as discussion of 
here and as the sea B ch for reconcliiatioTof "k 3 "" re P" s -ted by t hem 
He observed that this was the real tasJof^ ?* interests if Possible, 
jested that perhaps starting Thursdav « u^ 8 " mini *ters. He then sua- 

mi,h " at P H rP0Se ' leaVin * W ^nLday f o'r "h^v '**" " P ° SSlble be dev °te7 

hanging pa pers ^J* ~j. hecau.he did _£^ %?* 

200 .ShS8gg J^a^' ta r Sh6d t0 -P-«I« one point Over 
question *„%£ we should ^"te their? J 8 ° milU ° n ln the ™ The 
thesT Pe Kf 1#; In the ^ame^ork ofthe ^Tr ^ the br ° ad int ««ts 
these problem were peripheral. However 'some '"^ 'SI" 8 ° f ° Ur Pe ° pleS > 

er, some of these marginal problems 
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may become central overnight. This was not a matter of logic of one side 
because the other side may not follow the same logic. Both sides must 
T^s"" V^V^T^ and PrGVent a Clash Whi " h -uld create danger 

here was no7 s^lTl ^ ' ^ T" 8 °' hlSt ° ry ' the ? robl - discussed 
here was not such as it was now being built up. Nevertheless, both sides 
must see how to reconcile their respective interests involved. 

Mr. Gromyko wondered whether he had understood the Secretary correntlv 
that he was not interested in the Soviet views on access. He noted that if 

o e of C "h: r facr t hrr ed ab °f the f ° rra ° f the d ° CU - nt ' he should tik' 
note ot the fact that it was only a working paper. 

The Secretary expressed the view that both sides while in Geneva had 

If the latest Soviet paper was of a personal nature, he might pecan's read 

this an no r ^ tUrn ^ th an "° tati ° nS; h ° WeVer > he did "ot 'wish to reSIvTat 
this poxnt more formal papers involving his and other governments In other 

Tlolut on and re o r y ^ 5" wa \ c °— d about the procedur" lading totrd 
?hP i« ?h a pr ° Cedure that would Aflame the situation further. Over 
atee^nttd^be^rreac^: 11 ^ """^ ^ ^ ™*™*« «« "° ^ 

st^Jz 'in^T^ re ? Ued that * f the Secret ^y had difficulties from the 

^r^Li izt^ztiv he to- u ht? ive the paper to the 8 — 

Hpc^Sr^fFT^^ th6n su «8 ested that Perhaps Mr. Gromyko and himself might 
designate their associates to look at the paper. Mr. Gromvko declined the 
suggestion saying that Mr. Rusk was the Secretary of StatI a nd he the 
Foreign Minister and that it was they who should handle this matter 

to M ^Kilfey"^ , the " agreed t0 receive the paper as a working paper given 
tainod Sffif^T^. " a PerS ° nai baSiS * He noted that if «if paper con! 
bee^ivef* dlSCUSSion ' Mr « Gro ^o might consider it as'not having 



Mr. Gromyko reiterated that the paper was merely a working paper and 
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was not an aide memoire or a'r'or'mal'note*. 

Referring to the Secretary's remark on the number of people living in 
the USSR and the United States and their interests, Mr. Gromyko professed 
surprise at the trend of that remark, which he claimed implied that the 
USSR wanted to pocket West Berlin. He asserted that the USSR had no need 
for West Berlin, which was populated by only 2,200,000 people. The USSR 
only wished a peace treaty and a solution of the West Berlin problem on 
the basis of such a treaty. The USSR sincerely wished an understanding 
with the United States in this respect. 

The Secretary interjected that he had not meant to imply what Mr. Gromyko 
had just referred to, but had merely wished to state that the two govern- 
ments had a responsibility for their peoples and must consider their interests 
in the world. He also noted that he did not wish to imply anything with 
regard to the balance of power. 

Mr. Gromyko continued by asserting that a solution of the question of a 
German peace treaty would be in the interest of both sides and in the interest 
of peace in Europe. The Soviet Union had told the US its ideas with regard to 
a possible solution of that problem. It had also stated its preference for a 
solution on the ba^is of agreement with US. Likewise, the Soviet Union had 
expressed readiness to sign a peace treaty without Western participation but 
with an understanding with the West with regard to such matters as frontiers, 
etc. Mr. Gromyko reiterated that he categorically rejected attempts to por- 
tray the situation as if the Soviet Union or the GDR wished to get hold of 
West Berlin. With regard to the Secretary's suggestion for further discussion 
on Thursday, Mr. Gromyko wondered what significance should be attached to that 
date, asserted that he was prepared to negotiate Wednesday, Thursday or any 
other day. He said that he might be mistaken but he was under the impression 
that the Secretary wished to communicate with his Government and that there 
upon he would be prepared to engage in more detailed negotiations. 

The Secretary replied that there was no magic about Thursday but noted 
that the conference schedule and other engagements would not make it possible 
to meet the following day. He stressed, however, that he was prepared to 
continue the discussion even tonight. The Secretary then observed that he had 
planned fcifeitay in Geneva about 10 days. Although he had some important 
appolntffl jii|*- in Washington, if profitable discussions should develop he would 
be P re PM§jp$ to stay as long as necessary because this was the most important 
point on the agenda and also one of the most important aspects of disarmament 
among other things. He wondered whether Thursday afternoon would be a con- 
venient time for a further meeting. 
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Mr Gromyko replied tW he was 'availabfe for" further discussions at anv 
time while in Geneva. He observed that the Secretary's departure date wL 
something for the Secretary to decide. Referring to the Secretary's previous 
remarks, he contended that the Secretary had implied that he did not reglrd 
the question of a peace treaty and of West Berlin as very important The 
USSR could not agree with such a view. He said he wished to're terate what 
Mr. Khrushchev had said to the President in Vienna, namely, that the USSR 
regarded this problem as the most acute and extremely cruc a one He con- 
tended hat in speaking of the German problem the Secretary and other US 

thf USSR h«H G ^ Se r J° USG W ° rdS and for ™lations lightly. Conversely, 
the USSR had been displaying a more serious attitude and weired its words! 

5tMri ;!: Secretary stressed that he did no. wish that there be any misunder- 
BerUn 8 th^ fr* H Gr ° ray f k0 ' S part « He "iterated that Western presence in West 
Ihlll \? m ° f , access to West Ber li"» and West Berlin's freedom to 
the We,t aT W& 1 °! 1 , if \ Were VltaI intere sts of the United States and of 
that he did ! mp ^ ized * hat the word " vi tal" meant life or death. He said 
nUr. ?H T WlSh t0 mi c ni " ize the i^rtance of this problem but only to 
place it in the context of the broader interests of our peoples and to potat 
out the necessity of resolving the problem without conflict! He stated St 
the two governments should not engage in a dangerous game on top of the roof 

Sere Ztt J" ""^ ^l 1 ^ 3 °' P6 ° ple Were « oln 8 *«* thei ' ^ailv work! 
mere must be no such dangerous game because this was the matter of our vital 
interest which we intended to treat as such. 

Mr. Gromyko contended that if there was anybody engaged in such a eame 
,t was not the USSR. The USSR approached the problem with a\l seriousness 
and responsibility. However, it believed that this was the area where the 
interests of the two sides collided most acutely and that therefore!^ 

h^^M solution. Although there were some other areas/such as 
intlrZlt % S tl ; tlement ™ S f " l outst ^ing, those were areas where the 
interests of the two sides did not actually collide. He reiterated his 
Zl? ,°:^ & t, the u SSR approached ^is problem most serious ly, it «u be 
noticed that the other side approached it lightly and endulged in strong 

th. worn SrZffZ 8tated , that he did not <l ui te understand the meaning of 
MoscoT *?,h ^' 6 ^^ that perhapS there was a misunderstanding in 
Moscow F*r three years the USSR had been making proposals to which the 
United Stjtv and the West had said "NO". This was not light and neither 
was the President's July 25 speech light. The Secretary emphasized that it 

would 
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Mr. Gromyko responded that this was exactly what he had in minH t- 

™c ^To^^"?;. ' the USSR - u uas this *" * »»- 

Mr. Gromyko then reiterated that the USSR's choice number 1 was to 
SfjV 6 Pr ° b L em ° n the baSiS ° f agreemen C with the West and tha the 
H a erted'tha " ^USSr'hT ** *%' ^^ if "° SUCh ^-ement^ne reached, 
h! h V7 u had COme to Geneva in the h °P e ^at something could 
said SL °it r ' ng G P ° 8 , itiona of the tw ° -"as closer 'together. The US had 
said that it was prepared to continue the discussions; the USSR was also ore 
pared and therefore we should see what results could-be achieved P 

T he Secretary said that with regard to Mr. Gromyko- 9 remark he wished to 
point out that in a real sense it was quite impossible to acfalone. 

March^!" agreed that ^ " eXt meetlng W ° Uld take place at 3:0 ° P' m - °" 




